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acy’s Hints Plans 
or Further Speed-Up 


the last annual Macy's stockholders’ meet- 
(November 10, 1959, Jack |. Straus, board 
an of R.H. Macy & Co., declared that one 
company's most important tasks would be 
[ways to increase the per-capita output of 


ing the meeting, Wheelock H. Bingham, 
of the corporation, said that one way 
ing the workers’ productivity would be 
opment of an electronic project which 
dy been initiated in Macy's, Herald 


Square. An important step in that direction, he 
said, would be this major job planned for the of- 
fice division for the Spring in the New York store. 
The comments by the two top Macy officials 
followed statements that first-quarter sales of 
the current fiscal year were up four per cent, 
as earnings rose from $2,328,000 to $3,350,000. 
Mr. Bingham added in a post-meeting interview, 
according to "Women's Wear," that a five per 
cent increase could be expected for the second 
quarter, which started November |, 1959. 


Mr. Straus noted that further expansion of 
R.H. Macy & Co. was indicated by the current 
growth of the United States population which, 
by 1970, is expected to reach 210 million. 


Macy's, he said, would be fully prepared to 
take advantage of the prospects offered by this 
growth of population, and would further expand 
its network of suburban stores. At the present 
time, branch stores are doing 40 per cent of the 
total R.H. Macy business. 





fe is a story which has been told 
by Macy workers, and re- 
, and passed around with so 
Smiles and nodding of heads 
has become part of the folk- 
our union. 
s that there was a rather 
fellow who took his young 
Coney Island for the day. 
da pleasant day on the beach 
‘the evening, ate popcorn and 
m the rides and walked around 
the carnival sideshows. 
One of the shows, a Hercules- 
Mare-chested giant of a man 
ing one of his tricks. He took 
sized towel, soaked it in a bar- 
SWater and, with massive mus- 
ging, wrung it dry. Or at least 
fas any human beeing could 
fiallenge anyone,” the carnival 
Mouted, “to wring another drop 
f from this towel!” 
inny, meek-looking fellow— 
bd like the example of Before 
Pof those advertisements in 
Magazines—immediately spoke 
stan do it,” he said. 
pyoung lady quietly protested. 
@n you... ?” 
ing daunted, the slender young 
rode confidently up the plat- 
me seized the towel in his two 
lands, revolved it in a spiral 
a slight flick of his wrist, 
of water gushed out of the 


& with wonder in her eves, the 


By Sam Kovenetsky 
President, Local 1-S 


voung lady said, “But I don’t under- 


stand... .” 


“The truth is,” the young man an- 
swered, “I am a Macy executive.” 

The meaning of that story is abun- 
dantly clear to members of Local 1-S. 
And everytime we hear management 
make another statement about in- 
creased per-capita output, that story 
comes out of the mothballs and is re- 
peated, with the latest embellishments 
and details. 

Everybody these days is talking 
about increased productivity. Some 
public-spirited people at civic meet- 
ings talk about national productivity 
in an important, vital sense. The in- 
crease in the nation’s general output 
can mean an increased standard of 
living, increased prosperity, greater 
employment and a stronger national 
position in a world marked by cold 
wars and historic changes in the de- 
velopment of nations. 

There is another kind of talk about 
productivity. This kind of talk usu- 
ally takes place at meetings of execu- 
tives and stockholders looking for 
maximum dividends on their invest- 
ments, or at conferences of business- 
men looking to extract the most dol- 
lars from their various enterprises. 

Messrs. Jack Straus’ and Bingham’s 
comments are in the latter category. 

Perhaps the fuse cap of this latest 


blast for more work, harder work, and 
more automation to cut back on the 
number of salaries to pay, was in a 
volume published by the Harvard 
Business School. 

It is called “Operating Results of 
Department and Specialty Stores in 
1958,” and written by Prof. Malcolm 
P. McNair. 

In this annual report, which has the 
“generous financial assistance of the 
National Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion,” Prof. McNair compares depart- 
ment stores costs between 1957 and 
1958. 

“Most significant,” writes Prof. Mc- 
Nair, “was the drop from 18.25 per 
cent to 18 per cent in the payroll ra- 
tio, especially in view of the continued 
rise in department store average hour- 
ly earnings. 

“Apparently some stores are find- 
ing ways of increasing productivity,” 
Prof. McNair notes. 

In short, the department stores have 
learned the joy of lower labor costs 
in relation to sales, and that is very 
tempting bait for this industry. 

For its own part, Macy’s today is 
paying for fewer man-hours of work 
than it did two years ago, while its 
annual unit and dollar volume, and 
productivity, continue to mount. 

Thus, from November 1957 to No- 
vember 1958, Macy’s released 1,100 


workers, and replaced these by 1,000. 
And Macy’s, as Mr. Bingham noted, 
will install a several million-dollar 
electronic gadget which will displace 
several hundred workers. 

When Mr. Straus talks about in- 
creased productivity at stockholder 
meetings, I hope Local 1-S members 
will not confuse his thinking with that 
of the high-minded people who speak, 
usually in very general terms, about 
gross national output and gross na- 
tional income. 

Trade unionists like myself like to 
get down to cases, and find out the 
Why’s and How’s. How does increased 
productivity affect the livelihood of 
people, their wages and continued em- 
ployment? Does increased productiv- 
ity mean a speed-up? And who will 
benefit from all this increased pro- 
ductivity? 

The fact of the matter is that Macy’s 
is getting as much and more out of 
our people than ever before. As I told 
a reporter for “Women’s Wear” in a 
recent interview, the sales clerk, be- 
sides smiling for the customer, is re- 
quired to check out her register, pack 
the merchandise, order goods from 
stocks, do a first-rate stock work and 
selling job—all in an eight-hour day. 

Handling a daily traffic of 300,000 
customers is a terrific workload for 
the workers in Macy’s. Nowadays the 
store is using more part-time help dur- 
ing peak hours, and full-time em- 
ployees are required to take up the 

(Continued on page 3) 














































A number of changes in the 
union’s constitution were proposed 
by the Local 1-S Constitutional 
Committee, and approved unani- 
mously in substance by the Ex- 
ecutive Board at its meeting on 
November 24, 1959. 

First Vice President Phil Hoff- 
stein, chairman of the board, pre- 
sided. 

The substance of the constitu- 
tional changes is as follows: 

Art. III, Sec. D—To provide 
constitutionally for support of po- 
litical candidates pledged to im- 
plement the constitutionally defined 
objectives of the union. 

Art. IV, Sec. 12—Clarifies and 
expands the section in regard to 
definition of membership, and con- 
tinued standing of retired mem- 
bers. 

Art. VII, Sec. 6—Provides con- 
stitutional authorization for the un- 
ion to buy and sell real property, 
in addition to renting and leasing 
it. (This enables the union consti- 
tutionally to purchase and sell a 
headquarters when and if desir- 
able.) 

Art. VIII, Sec. 3—Changes un- 
ion officers’ term of office from 
four to three years. (Does not af- 
fect present terms of office.) 

Art. VIII, Sec. 4—Extends ex- 
isting individual bonding provi- 
sion to cover all union representa- 
tives and agents, including officers, 
shop stewards and staff employees. 

Art. X, Sec. 1—In regard to 
membership meetings held to elect 
officers, the four-year provision for 
the officers’ term of office is 
changed to three years. 

Art. X, Sec. 6—Specifies fifteen- 
day notification of place and date 
of union elections. 

Art. VIII, Sec. 3—Adds a provi- 
sion that the union membership 
shall vote by secret ballot on a pro- 
posed amendment to increase dues 
or initiation fees, 

(Under the union’s constitu- 
tional procedure, the above pro- 
posed changes in the union con- 
stitution will be voted upon at the 
January 5, 1960, general member- 
ship meetings of Local 1-S. The 
full texts of the proposed changes, 
as well as the sections they will 
change or modify will be printed 
in the December 15 issue of “Lo- 


cal 1-S NEWS.”) 
Landrum-Griffin 


During the Executive Board dis- 
cussion on the various changes pro- 
posed in the Constitution, it was 
made clear that several are re- 
quired by the Landrum - Griffin 
Law. It is not clear at this date 
how exactly the new bonding re- 
quirement will work out, said Pres. 
Sam Kovenetsky. The lawyers don’t 
know because the law is ambigu- 
ous, and it will be up to the De- 
partment of Labor to clarify this 
question, The one clear conclusion 
is that it will cost the union more 
money to meet the individual 
bonding requirements. 

Pres. Kovenetsky spoke strongly 
in support of the proposed clause 
which specifically authorizes sup- 
port of political candidates. He 
noted that such action was im- 
plicit in the constitutional mandate 
to achieve through legislation (as 
well as other means) the objectives 
of the union. He thought that since 
the Landrum -Griffin law was re- 
quiring various changes in a con- 
stitution duly representative of the 
will of the members, it was desir- 


able to change this provision too, 
at this time. 

“I know this change will cre- 
ate discussion,” Pres. Kovenetsky 
declared. “But it’s about time that 
we grow up, and come out for, and 
fight for candidates who are all-out 
for labor. In these days, political 
action, all the way, is a must.” 


Committee Reports 


COPE—Chairman Ed Jennings, 
Sewing Machines, reported on the 
work currently being done on reg- 
istration files in the effort to keep 
them up to date. The COPE drive 
will begin shortly after January 
1, 1960, and COPE membership 
books have been ordered. 

Chairman Jennings called upon 
board members to aid in obtaining 
volunteers to join the COPE com- 
mittee. 

ACTIVITIES — Chairman Jerry 
Harte, Boys Clothing, reported that 
the Halloween Party was small, but 
a successful and pleasant affair. 
Plans are now being made for a 
union-wide dance to be held pos- 
sibly in October of next year. In- 
formation is still being gathered. 
he reported, for the proposed un- 
ion-sponsored trip to Hawaii. Bids 
are being obtained to get the “best 
buy” for the trip. 

TRIAL — Chairman Harry Lie- 
bowitz, Alterations and Repairs, 
reported on the problems of Dept. 
113 in dealing with Robert Rhodes 
on matters affecting the mainte- 
nance of union standards. The 
Trial Committee found him guilty 
as charged, and recommended sus- 
pension for six months. The Ex- 
ecutive Board unanimously ap- 
proved the recommendation. 


State Labor Meeting 


Pres. Kovenetsky reported on the 
New York State AFL-CIO conven- 
tion held November 16-18, 1959. 
Although an impressive number of 
delegates attended, the Local 1-S 
president did not judge the conven- 
tion as very successful. 

Most of the motions and resolu- 
tions were referred to the state la- 
bor body’s executive board, and 
there seemed to be too little dy- 
nomism and too few fresh ideas in 
view of labor’s current problems. 
He singled out a few speakers for 
praise, including a Steelworkers’ 
regional director who protested the 
speaking invitations to Governor 
Rockefeller and Senator Javits 
when the “steel workers were fight- 
ing for their existence.” 

Tom Melella, White Plains. who 
was a delegate to the state con- 
vention, arose to cite his pride in 
the high reputation of Local 1-S, 
Pres. Kovenetsky and the other top 
Local 1-S officers. 

Vice Pres. Hoffstein reported on 
the meeting of the union’s Consti- 
tutional Committee. Members of 
the committee, whose recommenda- 
tions are noted earlier in this re- 
port, are Eva Hagood. Controller: 
Tony LaSalvia, Jamaica: Harry 
Liebowitz, Alterations and Repair: 
Lillian Mills, Alterations and Re- 
pair; Irving Smooke, Television: 
and the officers of the union. 


Cafeteria Problem 


The problem of the Macy’s cafe- 
teria remains vexing, and consider- 
able discussion followed Pres. Ko- 
venetsky’s report. He said that he 
had met with Macy’s labor rela- 


tions officials, Fred Fisher, Mrs. 











Executive Board Approves 
Changes in ‘1-S’ Constitution 


G.G. Michelson and Bernard Stein- 
berg in regard to the food allow- 
ance, the menus provided, and 
other matters. He noted that even 
though members may eat beyond 
the financial allowance, the com- 
pany does not charge them for the 
difference, as it did in the past. 

The Macy’s personnel executives 
showed him the menus of the last 
six months declaring that the qual- 
ity of the food had not changed; 
moreover, they said, the company 
has ordered larger portions follow- 
ing the many complaints. The Lo- 
cal 1-S president and vice presi- 
dents, Pres. Kovenetsky stated, will 
be at the cafeteria on Monday and 
Thursday evenings to observe. 

Vice Pres. Hoffstein reported on 
the complaints of members about 
their inability to get 20 per cent 
deductions in Department 38. A let- 
ter will be prepared in regard to 
employee discounts, and will be 
published in the union newspaper. 

As required by the recently en- 
acted Landrum-Griffin Law, board 
chairman Hoffstein requested that 
any executive board member or 
shop steward who has been con- 
victed of a felony or has been a 
member of the Communist Party 
during the past five years should 
please notify the union. 


Institute Planned 
Vice Pres. Bill Atkinson re- 


ported on plans for a Weekend 
Training Institute scheduled for 
January. Noting the problem of 
conducting a leadership training 
program during the week because 
of scheduled divisional meetings, 
he reported that a weekend insti- 
tute would be held. 

The participants will be limited 
to 40, he said, on a strictly first- 
come, first-served basis. Executive 
Board members will have the first 
opportunity to participate. If they 
don’t fill the quota, shop stewards 
will later be invited. 

Institute sessions will be led by 
union attorney Asher Schwartz on 
“Labor and the Law,” by Harry 
Gersh on “Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion,” by Lou Levine on “Com- 
munity Services,” with the three 
top Local 1-S officers leading 
seminars on “Grievance Proce- 
dures.” 

Vice Pres. Atkinson cited his 


pleasure in reporting on the cur- 
rent activities of the Community 
Blood Council (see story on 
Page 4). 

He pointed with pride to the fine 
job Local 1-S had done in initiat- 
ing community action on the prob- 
lem of blood replacement which in- 
volves high costs and unjustified 
blood replacement ratios. 


Purchase of Building 


Pres. Kovenetsky said that the 
Building Committee was seriously 
considering the purchase of its 


Reuther Urges 


Congressional enactment of a 10- 
point program wrich would assist 
unemployed workers and their fam- 
ilies and “help restore depressed 
communities to economic health,” 
has been urged by Auto Workers 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 

Reuther made his proposals to 
a special Senate committee, headed 
by Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy 
(D-Minn.), named by the Senate. 

The UAW president called 
for enactment of an area re- 
development bill, passage of 
community facilities legisla- 
tion, establishment of federal 
minimum standards on the 
amount and direction of unem- 
ployment compensation bene- 
fits, federal grants for general 
assistance and improved distri- 
bution of surplus foods. 

His program also recommended 
adapting government procurement 


Meany Tells Urban League 
Labor United Against Bias 


The American labor movement 
with its long record of combat- 
ting discrimination “will fulfill its 
responsibility to the Negro work- 
ers of this country,” AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany pledged. 

The federation president in an 
address to the National Urban 
League emphasized “that is not 
merely a rhetorical pledge” but 
one that has the full backing of 
official AFL-CIO policy. 

Meany’s pledge came at a din- 
ner here at the Waldorf-Astoria 
marking Equal Opportunity Day 
at which the Urban League hon- 
ored the AFL-CIO president with 
its annual award. 

Meany restated AFL-CIO pol- 
icy calling on all affiliates to 
eliminate segregated locals and 
the abilition of dual seniority 
lists, adding that this was 
adopted as policy unanimous- 
ly and that the “unanimous 
policy of today becomes the es- 
tablished fact of tomorrow.” 

He added: “The days of dis- 
crimination are numbered and a 
new era of integration is inevitable 

. time is running out for the 
irreconcilables . . . and they will 
not be able to impose their preju- 


0-Point *f/— 
Economic Recovery Program 


policies to meet unempl 
problems, social security j 
ments to permit early retj 
federal fair employment Praction, 
legislation, assistance to 
moving from chronic labor 
areas, and unemployment ¢« 
sation tax penalties for em 
refusing to list job openings wi 
the state employment service offies 
Reuther led off a parade of yi, 
nesses who testified during th 
committee’s two-day hearings jy 
the nation’s automobile manufy. 
turing capital, now plagued by 
chronic unemployment of at leag 
12 percent of its labor force, 
Michigan State AFL-CIO Prey, 
August Scholle placed before the 
McCarthy Committee a_ propos) 
for unlimited aid to the unem. 
ployed and the retraining of th 
jobless—at a cost to employers of 
no more than 1 cent an hour, 































































dices upon the new generation,” 

Meany continued. “The record 
of the trade union movement falls 
considerably short of perfection, 
but itsn€éeds no apology. We ar 
very proud of that record. No other 
group in America, whether in in. 
dustry, or in government, or in the 
schools or in the professions comes 
within hailing distance of mate 
ing our accomplishments ori 
working as resolutely and as sip 
cerely as labor for even greate 
future progress.” 

Meany recounted AFL-CIO pol 
icy on civil rights: 

Education—AFL.-CIO de 
nounced as a “tragic failure” th 
absence of action by the legisle 
tive and executive branches to im- 
plement the Supreme Court's de 
cision against segregation in the 
public schools. 

Housing— AFL-CIO demanded 
that all housisg built with the aid 
of federal funds be made available 
to minority families on an e 
basis with all other families. 

Fair Employment Praetie 
— AFL-CIO renewed support fo 
passage of an enforceable federl 
law along with stronger state and 
city laws. 





present headquarters. Alterations 
would be necessary to increase 
meeting hall space, and provide 
other needed facilities. The union 
already has requests for space 
from three prospective tenants. 
However, the question of coming 
to an agreement with the landlord 
remains open. He thought that “we 
could all be proud” of the build- 
ing if the alterations were made 
as the consulting architect visu- 
alizes them at this time. 

In regard to the discussion about 
a union pension and insurance 
plan, Pres. Kovenetsky said that 


the estimates of costs received l# 
date had been high. 
Ed Dillard, Receiving, asked if 
there were enough union admit 
istrators. Pres. Kovenetsky # 
swered that the coverage was a 
quate because the executive boat 
members and shop stewards h 
certain constitutional duties. Wit 
the fulfillment of these respons 
bilities he felt that the officers 
administrators are sufficient. 
“What funds are to be spent, ™ 
would consider spending for 
ganizational purposes,” Pres. 
venetsky stated. 
wd 








AIN'T IT THE TRUTH 


- BY BARNEY SMOKESTAC! 
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Talking 
About 


BY PRESIDENT SAM KOVENETSKY 
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~MACY’S HINTS PLANS FOR 


FURTHER SPEED-UP 


(Continued from page 1) 


dack at other times. During the rush-hour period from 11 to 3, 
1% sales people are doing the work of three, because of 
junch times. 

We hear of more nervous breakdowns due to overwork and 
management pressures. ; 

| wonder if it comes as news to Mr. Straus and his asso- 
cates that many objective studies in the field of productivity 
reveal that the more pressure there is on workers, the lower 
the productivity. 

For example, Prof. Rensis Likert and Stanley E. Seashore 
have written in the “Monthly Labor Review”: 

“High productivity is associated with the absence of a feel- 
ing of pressure for productivity. Data suggest that the tradi- 
tional concept of the ‘good’ supervisor as one who supervises 
his people closely and puts direct pressure on them to product 
may be seriously in error.” 

Tam sure Local 1-S and its members will be very alert to 
we whether Mr. Straus and company represent the “tradi- 
tional” thinking, noted above, or a more enlightened approach. 

On the basis of the evidence accumulated by myself in some 
years of stewardship of this union, the Macy mentality on 
production is represented by the young man in the joke. 

The joke, of course, is often on the executive who tries to 
play the role of the “pressure boy.” 

In fact, as Prof. Likert once told a personnel conference of 
the American Management Association, “Employees when under 
direct pressure from management, may restrict production by 
vtting and enforcing group standards and goals at a low level 
or productivity.” 

In simple words, American workers — especially organized 
workers—have over the years achieved standards of self-respect 
and justice on the job — enforced by grievance procedure — 
which management cannot arbitrarily change. A classic case 
is the recent steel strike which pivoted, in significant part, on 
the issue of work rules. 

Unfortunately, management has had its victory in the Lan- 
drum-Griffin law. The business groups created a national psy- 
chology that “something had to be done about the unions.” 
That psychology arose from the McClellan Crusade which 
concentrated on the actions, largely, of one union. The result 
was legislation which now hampers all unions guilty of none 
of the actions so loudly trumpeted around the land. 

Some managements think that a national psychology can be 
treated demanding more productivity as necessary for the 
tation’s welfare, and therefore every employee should work 
harder. The profits of course go to management and stockholders. 

Well, if Macy’s wants to introduce electronic machines to 
eflect savings, that is their primary area of responsibility. But 
let this be clear: our people won't be treated like machines. 
We expect that displaced workers will be assured of re-training 
and continued employment. 

If Macy’s continues with its time-and-motion studies, we 
leserve our own judgment and action on these management- 

anced “scientific” studies. If Macy’s saves money on deliv- 
fies and “take with” campaigns, we note that this saving 
Means profits, and not additional compensation or relief of 

workload so far as the worker is concerned. 

We wish therefore to put all Local 1-S members on the 

- Despite all the human relations gimmicks which Macy’s 
management has developed over the years, the function of its 
Mafagement is to increase productivity to increase profits. 

It is the function of our union to warn our members to 
Watch for the speed-up, and to maintain vigorously the work 

rds our union has achieved during the past two decades. 


How Trade Unionism Works 


For British Retail Clerks 


By T. W. Cynog-Jones, Research Officer, U. S. D. A. W. 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Cynog-Jones visited the United States in 1952 and 1959 at which times Local 1-S 
was very pleased to welcome him as the representative of the retail and wholesale workers in Great Britain. 
At our request, he has sent us the article below explaining how the retail workers in Britain are repre- 
sented by their union. We hope to print similar articles from other notable union leaders from other nations.) 


The Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers has 352,000 members, most of whom 
work in retail stores and wholesale warehouses. The Union is the result of several amalgama- 
tions, the principal parts of which date back to 1891. It is the Union for the retail and whole- 
in these trades are to be found in other trade unions. 


sale trades. Very few workers 

By American standards U. S.- 
D. A. W. is a highly centralized 
trade union. The Local Unions 
(they are called Branches) retain 
20 per cent of the members’ dues, 
the remainder being dispatched to 
the Head Office. But the Head Of- 
fice is responsible for the cost of 
offices, staff and so on. 

Trade unionism among shop 
workers started in Britain in 1891 
as a protest against excessive work 
hours — and late closing of shops. 
Even today shop trading hours and 
working hours are a major issue of 
contention in some areas. 

There is an Act of Parliament 
that requires shops to close by 
1 PM. on a weekly half-day; by 
8 PM. on four nights and by 9 PM. 
on the other week night. It also al- 
lows the Local Government Au- 
thority to fix a closing hour up to 
one hour earlier (viz. 7 PM. and 
8 PM. on one last night). 

This law dates back to 1928. It 
is out of date. The last war revolu- 
tionized shopping habits and in 
most places most of the shops close 
at 5.30 PM. or 6 PM. Shop work- 
ers like it that way. They do not 
welcome working during the eve- 
ning. This is particularly true of 
married women, many of whom 
work in shops. 

In recent times our new Super 
Markets have introduced the so- 
called “American” late night by 
closing at 8 PM. on one night in 





Union Picket Saves 
3 Non-Union Men 
InBuildingCave-In 


A union picket for the House- 
wreckers Union was on the job, 
marching back and forth in front 
of a house-razing operation in 
Brooklyn recently. Then he heard 
a crash. 

The wall of a four-story frame 
house had fallen in on five non- 
union housewreckers, burying them 
in a mass of timbers and debris. 

The union man, William Frank, 
tossed off his picket sign and 
dashed through a cloud of plaster 
dust. He carried three of the in- 
jured men to safety, one by one, 
while passersby helped the other 

Then, picking up his picket sign, 
the Housewreckers union man re- 
sumed his march back and forth. 

Wonder if those fellows who re- 
ceived that helping hand are plan- 


ning to join the union? 


the week. The Super Market op- 
erators have usually offered the 
workers compensations by way of 
extra pay and more flexible work- 
ing hours, and have won their ac- 
ceptance. 

So it has been our members in 
other shops in the area who have 
protested, in fear of the idea of 
the late night spreading. Sometimes 
the Super Market has been picketed. 

Our normal working week is 44 
hours spread over 544 days. We 
are now moving towards a 40- 
hour, 5-day week, and to get it 
we have indicated our willingness 
to adopt a more flexible attitude 
towards closing hours. 

The principal department stores 
in the center of London close at 
5 or 5:30 PM. on four nights; 
have one “late night” of 7 PM. to 
8 PM. and close at 1 PM. on Satur- 
day. The volume of business trans- 
acted on Thursday night has justi- 
fied it. 

In general we do not have wage 
contracts with individual firms as 
is so usual in the United States. 
Britain, geographically, is a very 
small country, so industry-wide 
contracts are customary. 

The retail trades are covered by 
a number of Wages Councils, set 
up under an Act of Parliament. 
Each Wages Council consists of an 
equal number of representatives of 
employers and workers plus three 
independent members (who have 
the right to vote). The decisions 
of the Wages Council become le- 
gally binding upon all employers 
by an Order made by the Minister 
of Labour. Government Inspectors 
are appointed to enforce the Or- 
ders. 

The Wages Councils fix mini- 
mum rates of remuneration. The 
Union regards it as a statutory 
floor below which no one can be 
paid. 

But it is seen as a trade union 
duty to then go to the unionised 
firms to negotiate higher levels of 
pay. This has been done. Strike 
action cannot be used against the 
Wages Council, but it can, and 
sometimes has to be used against 
individual firms in order to win the 
higher rate demanded by the work- 
ers. Thus there is a two-tier wages 
system: 


(1) The statutory floor for all 
shop workers (in America, 
this is known as the legal 
minimum wage) ; and 

The second tier—a trade un- 
ion rate for trade union mem- 
bers. 
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Our contracts provide for two 
weeks’ vacation after one year’s 
service and up to three weeks for 
longer service. In addition there is 
provision for six days “Public 
Holiday.” 

Britain has a comprehensive hos- 
pitalization scheme financed out of 
national taxation, so there has been 
no need for the unions to negoti- 
ate hospitalization schemes with 
employers. Under the national 
scheme hospital treatment is com- 
pletely free. So also are the doc- 
tors’ services. Contrary to the opin- 
ion held by some Americans, the 
British people can choose any doc- 
tor they like and can change their 
doctor whenever they like. There is 
no regimentation or dictation either 
of the patients or of the doctors. 

Medicines are provided on doc- 
tors’ prescriptions for a nominal 
payment of 15 cents. 

At one time all dental and 
ophthalmic treatment, and the ap- 
pliances were free. Now the pa- 
tient has to pay part of the cost 
of the appliances. 

The British people are very 
proud of their Health Service and 
no Government would dare to 
abolish it. 

Because of our history and the 
early reliance on Parliament to do 
something about shop trading 
hours our Union has always been 
politically minded. Since 1913 
trade unions wishing to engage in 
political activities have been re- 
quired to establish Political Rules 
and a separate Political Fund, and 
permit any member to “contract- 
out” of political affairs and so 
avoid paying the separate political 
levy. (In U.S.D.A.W. this is equal 
to about 8 per cent of the annual 
trade union contribution). From 
its Political Fund U.S.D.A.W. 
affiliates with the British Labour 
Party, and gives financial support 
to Labour Party candidates for 
Parliament. 

At the recent General Election 
U.S.D.A.W. sponsored eleven can- 
didates and ten were elected. The 
bulk of their election expenses were 
paid for by the Union and each 
year the Union will pay them some- 
thing towards their own Parliamen- 
tary expenses. 

In addition to the ten sponsored 
candidates another fifteen to twenty 
members of U.S.D.A.W. were also 
elected to Parliament. Perhaps the 
most famous of the U.S.D.A.W. 
members in Parliament is the Rt. 
Hon. Alfred Robens, who was Min- 
ister of Labour in the last Attlee 
administration. 

U.S.D.A.W. is keenly interna- 
tional minded. It is a strong sup- 
porter of the International Fed- 
eration of Clerical Commercial and 
Technical Employees (recognized 
as a Trade Secretariat by the 
I. C. F. T. U.). It has participated 
in the activities of other interna- 
itonal organs (and thus the author 
of this article in 1952 and again 
in 1959 had the pleasure of visit- 
ing the United States of America 
and meeting leaders of the 
R. W. D. S. U. and Local 1S in 


particular). 








N.Y. Community Blood Council 
To Ask Standard Fees, 


_ The Community Blood Council 
of Greater New York, Inc., an 
agency recently formed to repre- 
sent the community’s interest in 
reasonable and fair distribution of 
blood, and all other matters re- 
lating its procurement and use, 
has moved to recommend the 
standardization of fees and replace- 
ment ratios. 

The action comes as the cul- 
mination of charges initiated four 
years ago by Local 1-S that hos- 
pitals throughout the city were 
price-gouging on the cost of blood, 
and demanding outrageous, unjus- 
tified quantities of blood for re- 
placement purposes. 

The charges, printed in a series 
of articles in “Local 1-S News,” 
led to widespread publicity, and 
an exchange of letters from hos- 
pitals explaining, and attempting 
to justify, chaotic and fantastically 
over-priced policies in dispensing 
blood. 

The general public concern 
which ensued resulted in a num- 
ber of meetings of persons con- 
cerned directly with this problem 
throughout the New York metro- 
politan area. 

At that time, Vice Pres. Bill 
Atkinson was joined by Charles 
Waisala, Local 770, UAW, in car- 
rying the battle against “blood 
money” to the New York City CIO 
Council which they represented at 
the meetings. James Quinn, who 
is now treasurer of the New York 
Central Labor Council, represented 
the AFL at the meetings. 

A major consequence of these 





Health Plan Note 
On Anesthesia 
Members of Local 1-S should 


note that when making claims 
under the Health Plan, the 
claim for the anesthesia must be 
accompanied by the claim for 
surgery. Both should be sent to- 
gether. 

Group Health Insurance says 
it will not pay for the anesthesia 
unless both claims are made at 
the same time. 











meetings, which included leading 
representatives from hospitals, 
medical and blood groups, the Red 
Cross, and New York City depart- 
ments, was an intensive 145-page 
study of the situation. Titled “Hu- 
man Blood in New York City,” 
the study was published under the 
auspices of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Health of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. 

Vice Pres. Bill Atkinson is now 
representing the New York Cen- 
tral Labor Council, AFL-CIO, on 
the Board of Directors of the Com- 
munity Blood Council. In that ca- 
pacity he represents the entire la- 
bor movement of New York in the 
interests of safeguarding the wel- 
fare of the general public which 
has been subject to the gross and 
disproportionate charges and blood 
replacement quotas. 

At the Blood Council’s meeting 
on November 10, 1959, the group’s 
Board of Directors voted to name 
a committee to develop a standard 


Quotas 


for fees and replacement quotas to 
be recommended to all municipal 
and private hospitals, and other 
blood agencies. 

Committee members include Vice 
Pres. Atkinson, and representatives 
of the Medical Society of New 
York, Academy of Medicine, New 
York Hospital Fund, Red Cross, 
Brooklyn Hospital, Hospital Foun- 
dation, and Greater New York Hos- 
pital Association. 

This committee will meet with 
all interested parties and make its 
recommendations to the Commu- 
nity Blood Council by February 1, 
1960. 

In addition to dealing with the 
standardization of charges and re- 
placement quotas, acknowledged 
by the new agency as its primary 
problem, the Community Blood 
Council will also deal with the 
scientific and technical aspects of 
blood, and its procurement. 

Present members of the Blood 
Council include the New York 
AFL-CIO, the American Red Cross 
Regional Blood Program, the As- 
sociation of Private Hospitals, 
Brooklyn Catholic Charities, Com- 
munity Council of Greater New 
York, Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies, Greater New 
York Hospital Association, New 
York Academy of Medicine, New 
York Blood Banks Association. 
N.Y.C, Department of Health. 
N.Y.C. Department of Hospitals. 
Associated Hospital Service of 
New York, First District Branch 
of the New York State Medical So- 
ciety, and Catholic Charities. 


Letters to the Sditor 


"CONVENTION INSPIRING 


It was certainly an inspiring ex- 

rience for us to attend the New 
York State AFL-CIO convention, 
together with Sam Kovenetsky. 

This was a “first time” for us, 
and the sight of about 2,500 trade 
unionists assembled for the meet- 
ing gave us a keen sense of the 
numbers and diversity of people 
in the labor movement in this state 
alone. 

Yet, despite the many unions 
represented, the many trades, the 
blue collar and white collar union 
people — despite the different cir- 
cumstances of unions in differing 
sections of the state, it was re- 
markable how we all seemed to 
talk the same language. And how 
we all are working toward the same 
goals. 

Two outstanding speeches were 
made in our opinion, one by Al 
Barkan of the AFL-CIO COPE 
staff, and the other by Joseph Mo- 
loney, the Steelworkers’ regional 
director. 

Brother Moloney was not very 
happy about some of the politi- 
cians who spoke at the convention. 
especially those who are not heard 
from when labor needs help. 
“Throw the bums out,” expressed 
his sentiments, although these were 
not exactly his words. 

For our own part, we were not 
very enthusiastic about the long 
speeches these (Republican) politi- 
cal leaders made. We were not a 
little surprised to have Governor 
Rockefeller tell us that working 
people should work longer, not 
shorter hours. He'll never get to 
be President that way. 

A final, very happy comment. 
It was very gratifying to us to see 
how very well liked and respected 
our union president is. One after- 
noon, it took our Local 1-S group 





Moved Lately? 
Let the Union Know! 


Members who have moved re- 
cently are urged to let the Union 
Office know as soon as they have 
changed their address. 

Union letters, copies of the 
“Local 1-S NEWS” and other 
communications may well go 
astray if the Local 1-S office 
does not have up-to-date and 
correct addresses. 

Does the union have YOUR 


correct address? 











almost a half hour to walk down 
the aisle at the convention meet- 
ing, because of all people who were 
giving Sam Kovenetsky a big hello, 
and shaking hands, and exchang- 
ing bits of news on what their re- 
spective unions were doing these 
days. 
We know where we stand in the 
world of Local 1-S. But it was a 
thrill to know that we were dele- 
gates of a union that stood very 
well in the rest of the labor move- 
ment as represented at this state 
convention. 
Tony LaSatvia, J1-416 
Dorotuy LicHTENSTEIN, F4-18 
Tom MELELLA, W1-922 

ON PENSION, INSURANCE 

On the subject of the proposed 
insurance and pension plan, I want 
to say that the idea is very praise- 
worthy; that it is essential to have 
a measure of security in the twi- 
light of our life span, after a life- 
time of struggle for a livelihood. 

However, before such a plan is 
put into effect, I would like to have 
some questions answered. 

What about those members, who 
like myself, have been carrying 
Group Insurance policies for many 
years? Would they have to aban- 


don them? I personally already 
am burdened with a $4,000 policy 
which costs me only $2.40 a month 
(exclusive of the thousand dollars 
free policy under the contract). 
Why should I be saddled with an 
additional $8.00 a month for a 
policy which I don’t even need? 

A substantial pension? Vice 
Pres. Hoffstein said that “the need 
is self evident.” Yes, indeed, for 
those who actually need it. 

I personally am providing for 
my own pension, which will bring 
me in at least 50 dollars a week, 
exclusive of social security and 
Macy’s paltry parsimony, which 
will enable me to live in comfort, 
without depriving myself of any- 
thing. 

Perhaps I would be able to make 
a decision in favor of the plan if 
Vice Pres. Hoffstein would make 
a clarification of the entire insur- 
ance and pension plan. 

EucEeNe BUTLER 
Receiving Dept., RRKV 323 

(Editor’s Note: No specific pen- 
sion-insurance plan has yet been 
proposed by the union’s Pension 
and Insurance Committee. At such 
time as it is, there will be full dis- 
cussion of all details, with a final 
decision to be made by the mem- 
bership in a closed ballot.) 





WARMEST THANKS 

It is almost impossible to thank 
all my friends and well-wishers in 
the receiving division personally 
for their kind thoughts and the 
wonderful gift they have given me 
during my illness. | would appre- 
ciate if you could print this note. 
thanking all for their kindness. 

I would also like to extend my 
warmest thanks to E. Rouse and 
E. Dillard, and all our shop stew- 
ards for the splendid job they did 
in my absence. 


Ricuarp Tausz. RKG/26 


N.Y. Milk Prices Go Up; — 
Industry Sneaks a Profit — 


When the milk industry repre- 
sentatives were negotiating with 
the spokesman of some 13,500 un- 
ion workers who process and de- 
liver milk for the dairies, a man- 
agement spokesman declared that 





Need Information, 
Advice, Counseling? 


@ LEGAL CLINIC 
@ SOCIAL SERVICE 


@ WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


FREE 
at the 


Union Office 
Every Wednesday 
From 5:30 to 7:00 P.M. 


HEALTH PLAN NOTE 


If you plant to take a leave of 
absence (including maternity and 
military leave), or if you leave 
the store and wish to continue 
the Health Plan, you are covered 
only until the end of the month 
in which you leave the store, and 
have another 30 days (without 
coverage in which to arrange for 
your direct payments. YOU MUST 
see or call the Local 1-S Health 
Consultant at the Union office. 


If you, or a member of your 
family covered by the Health Plan, 
enters the hospital or has medical 
care covered by the Health Plan, 
you MUST call on the Union of- 
fice for a claim form for your doc- 
tor immediately. Claims for the 
anesthesia benefit must be accom- 
panied by the surgeon’s bill. Forms 
must be filled out and returned to 
the Union office as soon as possible. 











ee 


the dairies would absorb t 
cess cost.” 

When the cost of milk 
half-cent a quart, many surp 
observers wondered whatever 
pened to the pledge of the’ 
ployers’ spokesman. 1 

We are indebted to the 
York Times” Editorial Page’ 
what it describes as “some 
mathematics.” 3 

Six million quarts of milk 
sold daily in the metropolitan g 
At a half-cent increase, the ine 
in income to the milk indust 
be $210,000 a week. 

The contract gains of the gq 
workers average a little better 
$7.50 a week. With 13,500 w 
ers benefitted, the additional 
will be about $101,250 or, a 
ing for the “little better,” 
$105,000 in round figures, 

The “Times” comments: 
appears to be a neat division of 
public’s half-cent betweer um 
and management.” d 

However, one important d 
ence might be pointed out, 
workers sought wage gains wh 
the industry said could be j 
sorbed. The industry said noth 
about sneaking through a pra 
able price increase after posin 
the civic-mmded party in the ne 
tiations. F 

If the company, as it avoy 
made sufficient profits to ab 
anticipated wage increases, the 
appears to be time for some @ 
agency or legislator to inquire 
the profit picture of the milk) 
dustry, and let the people of 3 
York know the facts. 


ott. 





Retired Members” 
November 1, 1959 — 
Lucy Acker 
Sophie Law Klein . 
Herman Machby 
Matilda Hogan 
Julius Klein 
William McCann 











PERSONALS 


FOR SALE—Club lounge chair. Green, custom made, in good condifl 


Call OL 4-8553 any evening between 7:30 and 10:30 P.M. 


FOR RENT—Lovely, large furnished room in one-family house. 
conveniences. Near Merrick Blvd. in Laurelton. Reasonable. Busi 


woman preferred. Call LA 7-4490 after 6:00 P.M. 





from the health 


to the Local 1I-S office. 





the Union Office—WA 4-4540. 


MEDICAL PLAN —For the name and address of the de 
dentist, optometrist or podiatrist nearest you CALL the U 
Office—WA 4-4540 or Associated Physicians Medical Group 
BU 8-4210 (Night or Day) when the Union Office is closed. 
plete schedule of fees available upon request. 


Full information on benefits and regulations can be obtai d 
lan consultant at the union. Members are als 
asked to remind their doctors that all claim forms must be 


BLOOD BANK—If you need blood from the Blood Bank 











